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Front Cover 
Photographer: Ian Flecknoe-Brown 


The Silky Hakea, Hakea sericea has been flowering profusely for the last many weeks. This one 
was photographed at One Tree Hill Regional Park in early June. At present, I am taking any 
visitors to the University campus up to the bushland, and I tell them to smell the flowers, but I also 
tell them to be careful! 7 : | | 
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Important Notice 


Nominations for positions of office bearers and committee 
members have to be with the club secretary at the August 
general meeting. 

No separate nomination forms will be sent out this year. 


World Environment Day, June 5 
Guest speaker - Alan Reid 
Author: Kate Lottkowitz 


Guest speaker, Alan Reid from the Gould 
League gave an enthusiastic talk to at least 
thirty Field Naturalists and visitors at a special 
“World Environment Day” meeting on June 5. 


The Gould League is undertaking a “Time 
lines” Project aiming to produce local calendars 
based on sequences of natural events. These 
are similar to aboriginal calendars and are an 
alternative to the European calendar based on 
four seasons. 


I’m sure those present at the meeting have been 
diligently keeping their log books up to date 
ever since! Alan challenged our group to 
organise a workshop in 12 months time to 
construct a “local time line”. In the mean time 
each of us could contribute by making diary 
observations of “trigger events”. These occur 
when there are bursts of flowering or seeding 
of individual species or changed animal 
behaviour such as the first appearance or 
dissappearance of particular animal species. 
An event such as the flowering of the silver 
wattle Acacia dealbata in wetter areas in the 
second week of July leads or “triggers” many 
other events. 


When managing the Yarra Wetlands of 
Melboume a calendar with six seasons is used, 
rather than the European calendar. It is based 
on natural events collected over many years. 
Autumn in the natural calendar begins after the 
equinox in March, when the weather cools. 
Winter ends early, with Pre-spring beginning in 
late July when many wattles flower and there’s 
some early nesting evident. Early Summer is 
another extra season, running from the second 
week in November (I’ve always called this 
exam weather) until the third week in January. 
It is characterised by birds feeding young, 
plants going to seed and warmer weather. 


There are four kinds of change. Seasonality is 
one. The others are: 


° Developmental change; Photos are 
very useful in recording the rate of change. 
° Catastrophic change; There is a 


difference between catastrophes and disasters: 
the latter are not planned for; whereas the 
former are natural events which can be seen 
coming from the build up. After the 
catastrophe, there’s an aftermath and it is worth 
noting what is around at this time. 

° Creative change; The people who 
can make the change can be destructive also. 
Effects of management should go be monitored 
to see what is happening and adjust for it. 


Seasonality is best illustrated by Aboriginal 
seasonal calendars. Aborigines had to read the 
environment to live and so their calendars 
reflect this. In Eastern Arnhem land a natural 
calendar was developed with six seasons and 
two sub-seasons. Each characterised by typical 
weather patterns and ripe or prevalent food 
plants and animals. 

° From mid December to January is 

the wet monsoon season with heavy rain and 
fast grass growth, Magpie geese nest and 
sharks gather outside estuaries and mangrove 
creeks. The sharks indicating to the aborigines 
that barramundi are abundant. 

° February to March is the Middle Wet 
with light rain. Geckoes fatten and forest 
kingfishers are present. Several types of 
shellfish are edible (some are poisonous at 
certain times) and so would make up a main 
part of the aboriginal diet, along with a turtle or 
two. 

° The last part of the wet season lasts 
from mid March until mid May. Ripe cycads 
are ready to cook in a special way to remove 
the toxins, the Crested Hawk an insect catcher 
is about, Hermit crabs may be caught at night 
time and Mangrove snakes are prevalent. 

° From May to July there are heavy 
dews and morming mists and winds are 
generally easterly. Fern Leafed Grevillea are 
producing nectar and Javan File snakes are 
common. In this season, only two shellfish are 
edible. 

° The main dry is from August to 


. September. Its a time when young turtles 


emerge and not only aborigines but also 
goannas dig for them. The Currajong tree is 


leafless but flowering, the Great Brown 
Bandicoot is active, small sharks are around 
and Pelicans gather at drying water holes. 

° October to December is the end of 
the dry season. Fires are lit to encourage new 
growth; Magpie goslings are eaten - raw (I 
wonder why they don’t cook them on one of 
the fires?). Green Tree frogs are common, and 
a particular green plum is ripe. With the first 
rain Mole crickets become common and 
Barramundi get ready to make a dash for it 
across the plains and mangroves. 


Alan Reid has been an enthusiastic field 
naturalist since before ‘56 when the Colac field 
naturalists began with a grand opening by 
Crosbie Morrison. He surveyed Lake Bolac’s 
wildlife using a grid pattern and watched it 
change and develop. In 1957 he and his 
students found a surprising number of Swans 
dying and when they found one that was on its 
last legs, decided to take it to the local hospital 
to see what the cause of death might be. It was 
found to be botulism and a couple of other 
. patients (human) who had been swimming in 
the lake were also diagnosed with the same, 
Accumulated bird droppings in the drying lake 
had provided the conditions required for 
botulism to develop. 


The second type of change mentioned was 
development. This can refer to individual plants 
and animals as well as changes in the structure 
of the plant and animal community over the 
years, 


Coolart at Somers was an inspiration to Alan 
and in ‘67 he and his family began developing 
their own lake at “Glenbum’,, their property on 
the Melba highway toward Yea. 


There were Stringy Messmates E. obliqua, 
Narrow Leafed Peppermint E. radiata, Swamp 
gums £. ovata, and Candelbarks E. rubida 
growing in the area, good wombat country. 
When the lake was excavated it had an island 
in the middle and a rabbit proof fence around 
the whole area. Unfortunately, Wombats just 
went through the fence. The solution was to 
make a wombat door or two, with a red gum 
flap, which worked very well. 


Over the years Alan has _ observed 
developmental change at “Glenburn”. 
Recording changes on film and paper. On the 
disturbed land around the new lake, Dogwood 
Cassinia aculeata was the pioneer species. 
Grebes and Platypuses were first sighted three 
years after the lake was excavated. By 1973 
pond life was good and the water was clear. 
Then gradually the effect of nutrients from 
nearby pasture became noticeable. Cumbungi, 
a volunteer species and Spike rush grew 
profusely. To retain a view to the lake, a 
section of cumbungi was dug out, thick black 
plastic was laid with blue stone gravel 
weighing it down. This area is still free of 
cumbungi but it returned to other parts of the 
lake where there was no plastic. Alan noticed 
that water fowl prefer lakes that are not 
completely surrounded by vegetation; perhaps 
they like to be able to see their predators. 


Alan’s monitoring includes mammal surveys 


_with traps in which he has caught Antechinus, 


Swamp and Bush rats. He surveys birds with 
mist nets and has caught and banded Rufous 
Whistlers, Yellow Robins, New Holland 
Honeyeaters and a Red Browed finch which 
was banded 13 years earlier! 


Alan noticed a change in butterfly behaviour 
over many years. Twenty years ago, the last 
butterfly was seen in mid May and was the 
Blue Painted Lady. Now, the Imperial White 
is the last to be seen in May. 


So, bad luck to those who missed this talk. It 
was a ripper! Anyhow; everyone can start 
recording their own “trigger events” so we can 
have a successful workshop in June 1997! 


Editor’ s note: 

Apologies to Elvyne Hogan who also 
wrote up an article about Alan Reid’s 
talk. Elvyne’s was a shorter version of 
the above. 


Around the Orchid Areas 
Author: Tom Patullo 


On Queen’s Birthday Tess and I had our 
lunch with Graham and Dianne Hill at 
Skylark Dam in the Whipstick, and of 
course, had a look round for orchid signs. 
Glad to say that signs of a very good year 
were plentiful. The good autumn rains 
and the follow-up rains have helped to 
promote excellent early signs for the 
spring flowering varieties. 

After a delightful drive around the thickly 
forested area that is Rifle Range Road 
winding along through the Ironbarks we 
arrived at Skylark. 

The early flowering Tiny Greenhood, 
Pterostylis parviflora, the small 
greenhood which turns its flowers in to 
face the stem was abundantly in flower, 
we found it everywhere. 

It was a welcome sight to see the numbers 
of lovely, healthy looking rosettes of 
Pterostylis maxima, formally known as P. 
the bushes 
I can honestly say that 
there seemed to be many more about than 
I can remember in recent years. It would 


biseta, among and 


undergrowth. 


appear that this is one orchid that would 
appear to be on the increase. 

With a feeling of pleasure we ambled over 
to see the prospect for the Ducks, Caleana 
minor. This turned out to be also very 
good. The early rains have certainly had a 
good effect on our orchids. 

We found elsewhere that many of the 
Whipstick flora were showing early signs 
of spring growth. The Whirrakee Wattle 
was heavily budded which promised a 
good show in early September. 


On the way home we called in at Notley’s 
Picnic ground. As expected, the pair of 
sleepy Tawny Frogmouths were in 
attendance as they have been for a long 
while now. It must be some ten years ago 
since we first saw them, when we took 
Jim Willis for a trip to the Whipstick. 
Since then we have always found them on 
every trip to the Whipstick, never in the 
same tree but a bit of a hunt around will 
find them. And so it was on this day, the 
sharp eyes of Graham soon spotted them. 

We were, however, looking for ground- 
growing orchids, and we soon found 
them, as at Skylark, they were abundant. 
We saw a beehive in a Grey Box tree with 
a hole near the ground; the bees had 
moved on but he hole was still there and 
so were the orchids, Pterostylis maxima 
and it seemed to me in greater numbers 
again. 


The afternoon had slipped by leaving me 
with the welcome thoughts that this year 
the orchids will be plentiful which means 
good hunting for the orchid enthusiasts, 
and a happy flowerful Whipstick for all to 
enjoy. | 

We still had time on this pleasant 
afternoon to look over and thoroughly 
enjoy Graham’s garden, “a wonderful 
achievement, Graham!” 


Please note: 

Due to Tom Burton’s imminent departure 
for America, the Whirrakee contact during 
his absence will change. The new address 


‘is Sabine Wilkens, 82 Somerville Street, 


Bendigo 3550. 


Lacewing Eggs Revisited 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


A discussion has started between Tom 
Patullo and me about the cover 
photograph of the Whirrakee from the 
June issue. Tom who seems to know 
every single story and photograph of the 
Bendigo Naturalist by heart, inquired 
shortly after publication of this issue 
whether the photo had been accidentally 
printed upside down. Although I had 
been told which way the lacewing eggs 
were pointing when I first thought about 
putting this photo on the front cover but 
we checked the negatives and they were 
pointing downwards. 

Readers are referred to the Bendigo 
Naturalist Vol.2 No.2, Dec. 1968, page 
25 where a similar photo (by Bob Allen) 
shows these eggs pointing upwards. This 
photo is a picture quiz and in the answer 
(page 38) it states that these eggs from the 
Green Lacewing are laid singly on thin 
stems to prevent the larvae from eating 
each other when the eggs hatch, and to 
safeguard the eggs from being eaten by 
other insects. It does not say whether 
these insects always lay their eggs one 
particular way. Most people would not 
have seen these eggs too many times so it 


may be hard to categorically state that the. 


The Bendigo Native Plant Group 
Author: Frances Cincotta 


Members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists 
Club who are interested in conservation 
and the promotion of native plant 
cultivation might like tp try coming to our 
monthly meetings at the TAFE 
Horticulture Centre in Osborne Street, 
Flora Hill. The group meets regularly on 
the third Friday of each month from 
February through November at 7.30pm, 
and also has occasional garden visits and 
field trips on weekends. 


The guest speakers for the next few 
months are as follows: 

Friday 19th July: Ern Perkins 
“Wildflowers of the Central Goldfields” 
Friday 16th August: Peter Morison, 
Land for Wildlife Officer with DNR&E on 
“Private Land Conservation” 

Friday 20th September: David 
Millson of Greening Australia “Broadacre 
Revegetation Techniques” 


Members bring in flowering specimens 


_for a show-and-tell display, there is a seed 


bank to buy from, a library to borrow 
from, a plant raffle and lastly of course, 
supper. 


For more information, phone Lorraine 
Peat on 496 523. 
Hoping you can join us. 


Frances Cincotta is the Secretary of the 
Bendigo Native Plant Group. 


eggs are always pointing one way or \ 


another. 

Tom Patullo has pursued this matter and 
has talked Bert Candusio from the 
Insectarium in Heathcote into writing an 
article on Lacewings. Even if this does 
not solve the egg-question it will certainly 
make interesting reading as it is a most 
unusual and little-known group of insects. 


Until then, thank you Tom for the feed- 
back and for following this issue with 
such interest! 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some _ by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(FNCV) 
Vol. 113(2) 1996 April 


‘..Community Recovery following Late- 
Spring Burning of a Kangaroo Grass 
Grassland’ by J.W.Morgan reports on the 
regeneration of a regularly burnt ungrazed 
Themeda triandra grassland along the 
Melbourne-Geelong railway line for a period 
of one year after a late-spring fire. 


‘Fauna of the Grantville Gravel Reserve, 
with Reference to Vegetation and 
Conservation Significance’ by A.S.Keith and 
J.V.Yugovic outlines the results of a flora 
and fauna survey conducted near Grantville 
in South Gippsland. Details are given of the 
seven vegetation communities defined and 
the species of fauna found. 


‘An Inlet Lost - An Inlet Regained’ by 
Arthur Farnworth tells of the 1994 closing 
of the inlet at Mallacoota for possibly only 
the third time this century. During the year 
long closure the water level in the lakes rose 
and created several problems in the area. 


HABITAT(ACP) 
Vol. 24 No. 2 April 1996 


‘Forgotten Forest Creatures’ by Tavis Potts 
and Christopher Kennedy points out that 
"biodiversity scientists are sure of one thing 
- how little they know about Australian 
forests". Our national strategy to conserve 
biodiversity is under threat from the native 
forest industry. 


‘The Great Escape’ by Jason Alexandra 
outlines some of the risks associated with 
the "escape" of the Rabbit Calicivirus 
Disease before the completion of field trials 
and associated tests. 


‘Dead Centre or Living Heart’ by Richard 
Ledgar and Mark Stafford Smith reports the 
"plotting an ecologically sustainable path for 
the future of Australia’s arid lands will be 
one of the most important challenges facing 
conservationists in decades to come". 


‘Snowy Flows Too Low’ by Tim Fisher 
reminds us that the Snowy River Scheme, 
begun in 1940, was an _ incredible 
engineering feat, and a tribute to the many 
people who worked on it. But... how has the 
river itself fared since most of its flow was 
diverted? 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
May 1996 No. 763 


-‘Wheatear, Oenanthe species’ by Jim 
Beruldsen: a new bird for Australia. 


-‘Tree Lucerne Revisited’ by Michael 
Norris: food for honeyeaters in bayside 
Melbourne. 


-‘Forest Tearaways’ by Ken Simpson: how 
yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos extract grubs 
from trees. 


-‘Wader Watching’ by John Harris: wetlands 
in the Ballarat area. 
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Also received recently: 


*Land for Wildlife News 
Vol. 3 No. 1 February 1996 
-Conservation on a Mallee Farm 
-Victorian Cuckoos 
-Observing Gippsland’s Lyrebirds in 1910 


*Environment Victoria News. 
Issues 131 & 132, March & April 1996 


*The Bird Observer 
April 1996 No. 762 
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June Club Meeting - 
Speaker: Brian Coman 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


In 1859 on Christmas Day the first 
introduction of rabbits occurred in 
Australia and it all started from there.... 
These rabbits were not the first rabbits in 
the country, however, there were wild 
rabbits running around Mt Alexander 
long before the above date, but this 
population eventually died out. A 
dismayed response at that time was about 
vandals killing all the rabbits! 

At any rate, the next, successful batch 
spread at the fastest rate known for any 
introduced pest. Those of us, who are 
used to the look of the countryside 
around here may find it difficult to 
imagine what the area would look like 
without rabbit damage. Brian gave us a 
glimpse of this when he showed us some 
photographs of rabbit exclusion trials 
where the grass inside a fenced-off area 
was knee-high. 

But not only is there an enormous grazing 
pressure with subsequent erosion due to 
the loss of vegetation, rabbits also cause 
erosion directly by burrowing. 


All this time there have not been any 
developments in anti-rabbit chemicals and 
the reason is that rabbits are really only a 
problem in Australia and New Zealand, 
and this market is not big enough to 
recoup the huge expenses connected with 
the development of a new chemical these 
days. In 1956 the cost of development 
for a new chemical was 1.2 million 
dollars on average, today this figure is 43 
million dollars! 


The question is also, do we want to have 
anew chemical anyway? 


Well, we have a new virus instead. This 
has become necessary because the 
myxomatosis kill rate has gone down to 
50-60% and for a rabbit population that is 
as bad as being almost ineffective. 
However, Brian reported that this winter 
the rate of myxo kills has been larger than 
normal, perhaps related to the time the 
cold weather arrived. 


The new calicivirus was discovered in 
China in 1984 where it destroyed the very 
large commercial rabbit breeding 
operations and it quickly spread to 
Europe. 

Once established there, Australian 
scientists went to investigate this new 
virus and decided it had great potential. 
A Czech strain was imported and then the 
usual testing procedure on native and 
domestic animals began. 48 native 
species were tested which were 
representatives of reptiles, birds and 
mammals and none was infected by the 
virus. 

The virus belongs to a relatively newly 
described family of viruses which have a 
range of hosts: cats, sealions, cattle are a 
few. 
The closest ‘relative’ to the rabbit 
calicivirus is one causing the European 
Brown Hare Syndrome. Both of these 
viruses are very species-specific but not 


all caliciviruses are. 


In spite of the present host specificity 
shown so far by the rabbit calicivirus 
there are still concerns about the 
possibility of infecting other animals or 
humans. Brian Coman believes that the 
virus is indeed confined to the one 
species of rabbit but he said that exposure 


to a massive dose can cause sero- 
conversion in an animal, i.e. the animal 
produces antibodies in its serum in 
response to the virus, it does not, 
however, develop the disease. 


Some environmental groups were less 
than enthusiastic about the prospects of 
the new virus. There are some perceived 
problems for wildlife especially in the 
arid zone. For birds of prey and goannas 
for example, rabbits make up a large 
proportion of their diet. There is also the 
question of what foxes and feral cats will 
feed on once the rabbits are gone from an 
area. 

Brian said that foxes and cats will have 
two options, either switch to other 
mammalian prey or die of starvation. He 
is not too worried about the consequences 
of prey-switching because animals in the 
arid zone have always had to deal with 
large fluctuations in rabbit numbers 
anyway so the rapid decline in rabbits 
would not be completely new thing. 
Brian however conceded that for birds of 
prey especially the Wedge-tail Eagle, 
decreased rabbit numbers would mean 
decreased eagle numbers as these birds 
depend on rabbits during their breeding. 
However as they can travel large 
distances, they might find some 
compensation elsewhere. 


Other public concerns about the 
calicivirus is related to Aboriginal 
communities in Northern Territory which 
depend a great deal on rabbits as food. If 
such a case ever goes to court for 
compensation it will be an interesting one 
to follow. The argument might be that 
white settlers have caused the decline of 
their traditional prey animals, then the 
aboriginal people have adapted 


themselves to the presence of the rabbit 
and now this is taken away from them. 

It is clear however that, in the long term, 
the rabbit would destroy their country 
anyway which then would not sustain 
them any further - a vexed problem. 


The objection to the virus by commercial 
shooters is much easier to resist. Rabbit 
products are worth 15 million dollars a 
year to Australia while rabbits cause, to 
the wool industry alone, 600 million 
dollars worth of damage per year. 


Brian finished the talk by reporting the 
latest findings of calicivirus rabbits. It is 
not as easy as with myxomatosis to know 
whether a dead rabbit has died from 
calicivirus as there are no external 
indicators of the disease. 

Here are some places where the virus has 
been confirmed: 
Central Northern Victoria (not in the 
Wimmera), Mallee (but not the Western 
Mallee yet), Flinders Ranges, inland 
Queensland up to the York Peninsula, 
Alice Springs and on the border to 
Western Australia. 

A bit closer to home the virus has been 
found in rabbits from Newstead, 
Lockwood, North Harcourt, Epsom(!), 
south of Kerang, Ballarat, Bacchus 
Marsh, Terrick Terrick, Puckapunyal. 


When Brian gave the talk (12th June), the 
rabbits from Harcourt had been found 
two months ago and still the virus had not 
reached Sutton Grange, so it seems to be 
spreading slowly at the moment and is by 
no means “raging” as a headline from the 
Bendigo Advertiser made us believe some 


time ago. 


June Excursion 
Bullarto State Forest 
Author: SabineWilkens 


I have once before attended the traditional 
June excursion to the Bullarto Forest and 
three years ago, in spite of the bitter cold, 
I really enjoyed it. This time we had 
absolutely wonderful weather. 


Reg Smart, the leader, was in good 
spirits however the small attendance was 
very disappointing. For us it was great to 
be able to amble along, take a few photos 
with Reg’s patented tripod and generally 
not walk in a straight line the whole day. 


The fungi had been better two weeks ago, 
we were told, and Reg suggested that the 
frost may have accelerated their decline. 
Still, with persistence we found some 
good specimens of purple, orange, 
salmon-coloured, beige and yellow coral 
fungi, some white veil-like jelly fungus, 
some orange-peel fungus, bright red 
Russula, Hypholoma and lots of 


Cortinarius species in green, purple and 
shades of brown. 

Behind some loose bark there were tiny 
colonies of Mycena. Their height would 
nt have exceeded 10mm. 
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We had lunch in the logged area opposite 
the forest, which after almost three years 
still looks like utter devastation. The 
ground was soggy and there were quite a 
few good fungi growing on the felled 
logs and remaining stumps. 


As we felt we would not see much more 
variety if we went back into the forest, 
we decided to go home via Mt Franklin’s 
pine forest to see if we could find 
Amanita muscaria. We did not find any 
there, but plenty of Lactarius, and Reg 
was very excited about a rare dusty pink 
species the name of which escapes me 
now. 


Thank you Reg for leading the walk once 
again and thank you also to Robert 
Seviour for coming along. 


It was the most perfect day for an 
excursion. 


The picture below was taken at 
Healesville Sanctuary in May this year. 
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"VOICES OF THE CATCHMENTS' 
REGIONAL LANDCARE WORKSHOP 


Author: Shelley Cohn 


The "Voices of the Catchments' Regional 
Landcare Workshop is being held in Kerang on 
July 30th and 31st. It will be a very full two days 
as a major part of the Workshop will be four 
tours through the Campaspe, Loddon, Bendigo 
Creek and Avoca/Avon-Richardson catchments. 


Participants are invited to choose a tour relevant 
to their catchment area or interest and participate 
in a trip which will cover issues such as remnant 
vegetation, salinity, water quality and farm 
productivity and sustainability. 


The tours will begin at the top of the catchments. 
Participants can start at either Kyneton, 

Creswick, Bendigo or Avoca, or nominate a place 
where they can be picked up by the bus. All the 
buses will finish up in Kerang for the start of the 
Workshop at 2.00pm. 


The aims of the two day Workshop are to: 


(i) develop a catchment identity within our 
communities; 

(ii) showcase community involvement in 
Landcare and Salinity Management Plans; 

(iii) develop a regional perspective of Landcare 
challenges and opportunities for the next decade 
to take to the State Landcare Conference in 
October; 

(iv) showcase the land, water, vegetation, farm 
profitability, environmental and community 

- issues in our catchments; and 

(v) strengthen and extend the community 
networks in our catchments. 


Protecting and managing important remnant 
vegetation, in particular the Box-Ironbark and 
grassland ecosystems, on public and private land 
will be discussed as part of the specialist 
workshops. 


Although subjected to confirmation, it is hoped 
that Dr Andrew Bennett, currently employed as a 
Conservation Biologist with Deakin University 
and Paul Ryan, a Conservation Officer with the 
Bird Observers Club of Australia will be 
attending. 


Dr Bennett was formerly employed as a Senior 
Research Scientist with DCNR where he headed a 
team of researchers examining the impacts of 
habitat fragmentation on the northern plains of 
Victoria. He is an expert on native mammals. 
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Paul Ryan is currently completing a Phd at 
Deakin University on conservation of birds in 
northern Victoria. The Bird Observers Club is 
running a project on Bush-Thick Knees, a 
threatened species in Victoria. 


Members of environmenial and community 
groups are especially encouraged to participate in 
the various specialist workshops which will be 
asking participants 'What is landcare, Who is 
landcare? Where is landcare to go in the future? 
What are the strategies to get there? and What are 
the major blocks to achieving these strategies? 


The North-Central Catchment and Land 
Protection Board's draft Catchment Strategy will 
be launched at the Workshop. 


Dr Jim Bowler, Professorial Associate School of 
Earth Sciences, University of Melbourne will be 
speaking on landcare and lessons from heritage 
Area Management. 


- The Regional Landcare Workshop is supported 


by the North-Central Region Catchment and Land 
Protection Board, the Northern Irrigation Salinity 
Group and the Department of Natural Resources 
and Environment. 


A broad cross-section of the community has been 
invited to participate in the Regional Landcare 
Workshop on the 30th and 31st July 1996. Please 
encourage interested people to attend. 


Please contact Maree Hinton at the Department of 
Natural Resources and Environment Bendigo on 
054 304 449 for more information. 


INTERESTING PUBLICATION 


OUT OF THE BOX: Flora and Fauna 
Conservation in the Box-Ironbark Region 
of Victoria is a newsletter put out by the 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment, Monash University and the 
Museum of Victoria. 


If you would like to be on the mailing list contact 
Steffan Krasna 

Out of the Box - Box-Ironbark Fauna Studies 
Arthur Rylah Institute 

123 Brown St 

HEIDELBERG, 3034 PH 03 9450 8600 


Registration details 


I enclose payment of $40.00 for full registration (cheques 
should be made payable to "Regional Landcare Workshop") 


Name 


Group 


Address 


phone fax 
Main farming enterprise 


I will be joining Bus Tour 
One L} Two O) Three L) Four 


in the town of 


1 will make my own way to Kerang O 


I require accommodation on Tuesday night 0 


My local tour preference is (please number in order 1-5, 
for details of tours see over page) 


AQ Bifi -cll ply rw 


Please return registration details and payment to: 


Maree Hinton 

Dept. of Natural Resources & Environment 
P.O. Box 2500 

Bendigo Delivery Centre 3554 

phone 054 304 449 fax 054 304 454 


Bus tours 


Bus tours into Kerang will begin from the first named town 
at 8 a.m. on Tuesday 30 July arriving in Kerang at 2 pm. 


Each tour will be hosted by expert guides 


Each tour will look at four main catchment issues 
Native Vegetation management 

Salinity management 

Improving water quality 

Productivity and sustainability 


Tour One Avoca to Kerang 


Avoca, Redbank, Stuart Mill, St Arnaud, Donald, Charlton, 
Quambatook, Kerang 


Tour Two Creswick to Kerang 
Creswick, Lexton, Maryborough, Laanecoorie, Bridgewater, 
Serpentine, Bears Lagoon, Kerang 


Tour Three Kyneton to Kerang 


Kyneton, Redesdale, Heathcote, Elmore, Rochester, Echuca, 
Kow Swamp*, Kerang 


Tour Four Bendigo to Kerang 


Bendigo, Whipstick, Kamarooka, Tandarra Pondage, Mitiamo, 
Patho Plains, Terrick Terrick, Kow Swamp*, Kerang 


* note: renowned Australian geologist Dr. Jim Bowler will 
meet Buses 3 & 4 at Kow Swamp to explain the archaeological 
significance of the site and outline the history of human 
occupation, climate change and land use in the Murray Basin. 


"Voices of the Catchments" 


LANDCARE 
VICTORIA 


"Be heard!" 


A Regional Landcare Workshop 


Downtown Motor Inn 


Kerang 


30 & 31 July 1996 


incorporating catchment tours into Kerang 
and local tours of the Irrigation area 


proudly supported by 


North Central Region 
Catchment & Land Protection Board 


Northern Irrigation Salinity Group 


Department of Natural Resources & Environment 
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Murrumbidgee Conference of Bird 
Observers 


Leeton & Griffith 


Friday 18th to Sunday 20th 
October 1996 


Hosted by 
Murrumbidgee Field Naturalist 
Inc. 


Conference guest speakers and organised 
field visits will increase participants 
understanding and appreciation of 
avifauna in the Mid Murrumbidgee 
region, particularly the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area (MIA) and bordering 
dryland districts. 


Conference Program Highlights 


initio 18.10.96 

1.30pm Field trip to Riverine Red 
Gum forest - Superb Parrot 

7.30pm Welcome 


Guest Speakers: 
‘Michael Hutchison, RAOU, 
Dick Cooper, coordinator of the NSW 
_ Bird Atlases 
Tain Taylor, Johnstone Research Centre, 
ecology and conservation — 


Saturday 19.10.96 
8.30am Field trip to Fivebough Swamp 
2.00pm Field trip to Brobenah Hills 


Sunday 20.10.96 

8.30am Visit to ricefields and, if 
accessible, Tuckerbill Swamp 

10.00am Field trip to campbell, S 

Swamp and Nericon Swamp 


Conference Rediaienion . 
$10.00 per person 


Please contact . 
Michael Schultz 069 532541 
Bill Moller ~ 069 601361 

; ~PhilGreen 069536143 

Postal address: Richard Faulder 

tlt 20): Top 15 

Yanco 2703 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held 
at the Golden Square Senior Citizens 
Building, Old High Street, Golden 
Square, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 
July 10, 7:30pm 


Graeme Pizzey will talk about....... 

(to be confirmed) 

If Graeme Pizzey is unable to come, Tom 
Burton will talk about............. ...frogs! 
August 14, 7:30pm 


Greg Binns will talk about birds from 
overseas 


September 11, 7:30pm. President’s 
Address 


October 9, 7:30pm 
David Milsom will talk about greening 
Australia and green corridors. 


Excursions 

The assembly point for excursions is 
outside the Golden Square Senior 
Citizens Building, Old High Street, 
Golden Square, unless otherwise 
specified. Full-day excursions normally 
commence at 10am. 
Please check details (or any changes) in 
the Whirrakee for the month of the 
excursion. 


Sunday, July 14 


The “excursion” this month is a working 


bee on the Club House gardens. 
Work begins at 10am. 
Bring your favourite garden tool. 


Sunday, September 15 
A tree-planting is planned . 
Details in a later issue of Whirrakee. 


Sunday October 13 
This will be a trip to Crosbie Forest to 
look at orchids. 

Leader: Tom Patullo 


Bird Observers Group 


July 5, 7:30pm 

Members night. Members are invited to 
share their favourite birding experiences 
(slides, videos etc.) 
Bird of the Night: Grey-crowned 
Babbler 

August 2, 7:30pm 

Peter Johnson (Bendigo Office of 
Conservation and Natural Resources) will 
talk about Mallee Fowl. 

Bird of the Night: Hooded Robin 


September 6, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Southern Whiteface 


October 4, 7:30pm 
Members night. 
Bird of the Night: Fuscous Honeyeater 


November 1, 7:30pm 

Chris Tzaros will give a talk about the 
Grey-crowned Babbler Survey. 

Bird of the Night: White-fronted Chat 


December 6, 7:30pm 
Bird of the Night: Willie Wagtail 


Other Events 


July 30th to 31st 

“Voices of the Catchment’ 

Regional Landcare Workshop at Kerang. 
See article on page 12 

(a specialist workshop on Box-Ironbark 
and Grassland ecosystems is planned as 
part of the activities). 


August 31 
2nd Mistletoe Forum (see article page 10 
in June Whirrakee) 


October 18th to 20th. _ 

WENCA Campout. Field and Game 
Reserve, Glenelg River Myaring Bridge, 
Wilkin. See May Whirrakee for details. 


October 18th to 20th. 


Murrumbidgee Conference of Bird 
Observers (see article on page 5) 


_ 


a ne a ae ce ee er ee ee 


Supper 


_ The usual arrangements for supper are as 


follows: members either bring a plate or 
pay $1 for supper. This small amount is 
used by the treasurer to reimburse 
members who purchase essential supper 


_ supplies. 
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